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Revue Internationale de Pidagogie Comparative. Nantes (France): 
Auguste Maieuoux, R&iacteur en chief. Mars, 1899, ie ann^e, 
No. 1. pp. 68. 10 francs a year. 

This new review is published in the interests of defective children— 
the feeble-minded, deaf, blind, etc. It is pedagogic in character and 
aims to correlate the interest in abnormal children with the child study 
movement. Dr. Bourneville, the well-known alienist of the Blcetre, 
and Dr. CouGtoux, of Nantes, are associate editors of the new review. 
About sixty collaborateurs are announced for t^e current year, includ¬ 
ing Gabriel Compayr^, Hamon du Fougeray, Edouard Petit, Edouard 
Drouot, and Maurice Kuhn, of France, Dr. A. E. Osborne, Dr. 
George W. Fitz, Dr. A. C. Rogers, Miss Harriet A. Marsh, Dr. Walter E. 
Fernald, Dr. Martin W. Barr, and Mr. Will S. Monroe, of the United 
States, with others interested in defectives in England, Germany, 
Belgium, Spain, Italy, and Denmark. 

The first article in the opening number of this new review is a study 
of the feeble minded children in the public schools of California, by 
the writer. The investigation included the study of nearly 11,000 
public school children, and the writer concludes that in every school 
of fifty pupils there is at least one child that crin be more economically 
trained in special institutions for defectives than in the public schools. 
Kept in graded schools, under teachers who have little knowledge of 
their condition, these children leave the public schools and take prom¬ 
inent rank among the paupers, social failures, and criminals. In the 
second article, Dr. Hamon du Fougeray reviews the legislative enact¬ 
ments that have had special reference to the improvement of abnormal 
children in France. It,is a succinct, historical and descriptive article. 
The third article is by Emile Gr^goire, principal of the school for the 
deaf in Belgium. It is a historical survey of the teaching of the deaf 
and the blind in Belgium. Miss Harriet A. Marsh, of Detroit, tells in 
an attractive manner what is being done by the mothers of Michigan 
to further the child study movement. Several short articles and a 
number of book reviews complete the table of contents of the first num¬ 
ber. Students of childhood, and more particularly those interested 
in the study of defective children, will be glad to learn of the ex¬ 
istence of this new French monthly. Wiul S. Monroe. 

An Introduction to the Study of Literature . Edited by Edwin Her¬ 
bert Lewis, Ph. D. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1899, 
pp. 410. 

This Introduction of Dr. Lewis’s is a tentative contribution towards 
the ripe problem of literature teaching in the secondary school. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the most of such teaching 
fails of hitting any mark, and is even worse than useless—positively 
deleterious—in many instances. The testimony of many careful ob¬ 
servers forms a consensus that imagination and the aesthetic and moral 
sentiments are but little touched and vitalized by the current teaching 
of the subject. A hint of the reason for this may be gathered from 
the published statement, in the catalogue of a good secondary school, 
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that the “purpose of the course” in English Literature is “to ac¬ 
quaint the pupil with the best in English Literature and why it is 
best.” The paralyzing falseness of this motive in literature teaching 
needs no comment. 

Dr. Lewis’s book starts with the opposite motive to stimulate and 
educate the emotions and indirectly the will, for it is evident that the 
wholesome direction of the affective life is a well disciplined, second 
only to sound motor training in the first years of life. The signifi¬ 
cance of Dr. Lewis’s book is that it starts from the psychological point 
of view, from the point of view of the psychology of the period for 
which the teaching is intended—the psychology of adolescence. As 
our knowledge of this psychology is sufficiently limited, it is to be 
presumed that the work of Dr. Lewis is by no means final. 

The selections are arranged not in chronological order, but under 
titles specifying forms of conduct. These are The Nobility of Animals, 
The Heroism of War, The Heroism of Peace, The Athlete, The Ad¬ 
venturer, The Hearth, The Morning Landscape, The Gentle'man, Wit 
and Humor, and The Far Goal, These all are near the adolescent 
mind. Each of these chapters is prefaced by a brief introductory es¬ 
say. The selections are both prose and verse, and cover the field of 
English Literature from Spenser to Kipling. It would be extravagant 
to say that better selections could not have been made, but they are 
admirable. A chronological table of contents is inserted as appendix. 
It may be questioned whether the critical notes and queries inter¬ 
spersed through the book would not have better been omitted. If 
they are necessary for the teacher, they might be issued separately as 
a key. 

The book ought to be a boon to that increasingly large class of 
teachers who feel the futility of the old methods, but have not found 
any firm ground for the new. W. S. Small. 

L 1 Enfant et V Adolescent dans la Socidtd Moderne , par Louis DrferT. 
Preface de M. Th. Ranssel. Paris, Montgredien et Cie, 1897. 
pp. 217. 

The pressing problem of the depopulation of France is responsible 
for this book. The author does not attempt to solve the problem— 
“ to enumerate and define the causes of this evil ”—but merely to ex¬ 
ploit one of the causes. This cause is the condition of physical and 
moral inferiority in which many children are. placed. Such unfortu¬ 
nate children are of three classes: those who are left to themselves 
through lack of oversight on the part of careless parents; those who 
are abandoned, the parents having disappeared ; those who suffer ill- 
treatment at the hands of parents or concubines. Such children are 
almost sure to fall into idleness and crime. Maturity finds them quite 
unfit for family life. They become parasites—idlers—not obeying the 
primal law of labor, and their increase is a menace to society. 

In order that the problem of alleviating the condition of these 
classes of children maybe met more intelligently, M. Defert sets him¬ 
self the task of making known succinctly what the status is of the 
child and the adolescent in modern society. 

He passes in review and cites briefly the purviews which govern 
childhood and adolescence. The knowledge of these laws, thus readily 
accessible, will be of great value to all who are engaged in philan¬ 
thropic work which touches childhood. W. S. Small. 

Une enquUe pddagogique dans les dcoles primaires de Lyon . Par 
M. ChaboT. Btilletin de VInstruction primaire du Rhdne , Jan- 
uary, 1899. pp. 51-55. 

That there is an awakened interest in the child study movement in 
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France is clearly apparent from the prominence given the subject in 
French pedagogical reviews. The study made in the schools of Lyons 
by M. Chabot, of the department of education in the University of 
Lyons, was undertaken at the suggestion of M. Compayr^. The pupils 
tested were asked to state the school study they liked the best, with 
the following results: Morals, 210; History, 187; Arithmetic, 155; 
Geography, 145; French, 121. The preference for morals, M. Chabot 
thinks due to the interest developed through the use of stories, poems, 
and fine bits of prose. One young French Miss expresses her prefer¬ 
ence for morals in the following words: ‘*1 like the study of morals 
best because it teaches me how to become the kind of a girl that will 
bring happiness to her family, become an excellent mother that will 
teach her children integrity, economy, industry, and many other vir¬ 
tues. Without the good lessons in morals which our teacher gives, 
France, so thriving, would lapse into anarchy. n The express dislike 
for French M. Chabot thinks largely due to the difficulties of the 
study. In spite of the numerous efforts to put grammatical rules in 
the background in the study of the language and literature of the 
mother tongue, the fact, nevertheless, remains that the study of French 
is less interesting to the elementary school children than all the other 
studies, and largely because it is so difficult. Sex differences are less 
pronounced than one might have expected; and one notes less spon¬ 
taneity in the answers of these French children than would be found 
among American children of corresponding ages. The study M. Chabot 
considers suggestive, in that it hints at Tines of interest which must 
be reckoned within the adjustment of school courses. 

Will S. Monroe. 

Women and Economic* , by Charlotte Perkins Stetson. Boston, 
1898. pp. 340. 

It is interesting to note the extreme difference of standpoint between 
this book and the one of a similar title by Mme. Lamp^rifere. Ac¬ 
cording to our author women have no true economic relation to society, 
since, while they may drudge in the household or enjoy the luxury of 
the rich, they are not paid iu proportion to the amount or value of 
their services. In spite of some exceptions, women, as a whole, are 
dependent upon men for support ; and in requital for this set them¬ 
selves simply to please men. It is not the most worthy, but the most 
pleasing women who make the most satisfactory alliances and who 
gain the most constant and devoted support. 

As a result of this women have become over-sexed; i, e. } lost the 
power of self support, developed extreme characteristics different 
from those of men because they are pleasing to men, and invite over- 
indulgence which weakens the individual and the race. 

While the writer lacks in the accuracy of various scientific details, 
the arguments are supported by a broad range of observation, and 
every chapter rings with an almost passionate enthusiasm for the 
central ideas. "Naturally counter arguments, e. g ., the value of woman 
as a conservative element, and the advantage of half the race being 
relieved from economic responsibility are not duly emphasized. 

J. P. HVLAN. 

Talks to Teachers on Psychology: and to Students on Some of Life's 
Ideals , by William James. Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1899. 
pp. 301. 

These fifteen discourses offer little that is new to those who are 
familiar with the author's psychology, some parts of which are closely 
followed and simplified. This is especially the case with the chap¬ 
ters on the stream of consciousness, habit, interest, attention, memory, 

U 
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apperception and will. The three talks to students, which make up 
the last third of the work, are fresh and interesting. 

Psychology and Life , by Hugo Munsterberg. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston and New York, 1899. PP* 2 ^6. 

Like his colleague, Professor James, Professor Munsterberg here 
presents in the form of popular lectures, dedicated to Professor Rickert 
of Freiburg, his views upon the six topics of psychology and life; 
psychology and physiology ; psychology and education ; psychology 
and art; psychology and history ; psychology and mysticism. Some 
will perhaps first turn to his discussion of the value of psychology 
for the teacher and for pedagogy, and will be pleased to know that on 
the whole he now estimates the study of the child far more highly 
than his earlier utterances on the subject had given reason to believe; 
and after reading his estimate of the very slight value of psychology 
for education, will realize that this is quite correct in the epistemologi¬ 
cal way in which he conceives psychology. This, however, leaves 
totally unaffected more anthropological, empirical, practical, and, as 
we think, larger conceptions of the science. 

From Comte to Benjamin Kidd , by Robert Mackintosh. The Mac¬ 
millan Co., New York, 1899. pp. 312. 

This book originated in two years consecutive work with the senior 
class in sociology of Lancashire College. The author finds Comte, 
on whom he has an excellent discussion, arbitrary, and thinks that 
idealism will give a better doctrine of evolution than has yet been 
taught; that differentiation has been far better than progress in the 
past; that the latter is due to reason, and holds Christianity and mo¬ 
rality the chief safeguards of modern civilization. 

From the Child*s Standpoint , by Florence H. Winterburn. Baker 
& Taylor Co., New York, 1899. pp. 278. 

The author of Nursery Ethics here brings together thirty-nine brief 
papers from popular journals, which present interesting phases of 
child life written from the standpoint of sympathy rather than of 
science, which she disparages. There is no indication that we have 
observed, save a single reference to Preyer and one or two others, that 
the author knows anything about modern child study. 

Der Stoffwechsel des Kindes, von Wilhelm Camerer. Tubingen, 
1896. pp. 160. 

The author treats in the first chapter the growth of children during 
the first year. In the second, the metabolism of the first fourteen 
days, then to the twenty-second week, and thence to the end of the 
first and the second year. In the final chapter, the mechanical theory 
of metabolism is discussed ; and the influence of seasons, time of day, 
individuality and chance. It is a painstaking, scientific work, with 
many tables. 

Tom Tit Toiy by Edward Clodd. London, 1898. pp. 249. 

This is an essay on savage philosophy in folk-tale and the title is 
that of the first story. The other topics are on the diffusion of stories, 
the gullible devils, superstitions about iron, woman as spinster and 
farmer, barbaric ideas about the power of names, magic through hair, 
nails, saliva, portraits, shadows, names, etc. The subjects best treated 
are taboo and words of power, including mantraps, passwords, spells, 
charms, and the identity of name and soul. 

The Story of Ab ; A Tale of the Time of the Cave Man, by Stan¬ 
ley Waterloo. Chicago and New York, 1899. pp. 351. 

These 30 chapters, with 11 full page illustrations, are romantic de- 
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scriptions of the life of primitive cave man. The author has been 
aided by experts in prehistoric anthropology, and from these he differs 
only in ignoring the chasm which is supposed to divide paleolithic 
from neolithic man. There are fights with cave bear, hyena, mam¬ 
moth, saber-toothed rhinoceros and wolves; stories of courtship, mar¬ 
riage, childhood, prodigies of swimtniug and tree climbing, murder 
and other forms of death, burial, romance of fire, etc. The primitive 
man described has some use of language, uses the bow and arrow, 
stone axe and knives, and is far more humanized than the missing 
link which Gabriel Max has painted for us. 

Legends of the Saints , by G. R. Woodward. London, 1898. pp. 104. 

This is an attractive little work which attempts to give the stories 
of an even dozen saints in poetic form. They are Saints Christopher, 
Joyce, Austin, Ursula, Nicholas, Lawrence, Martin, the two Georges, 
Eric, John, and Dorothy. The rest of the book is made up of reli¬ 
gious poems mostly translated from the Latin and German. 

A Country Schoolmaster; James Shaw y Tynron, Dumfriesshire . 
Edited by Robert Wallace. Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, 1899. 
pp. 392. 

James Shaw was a Scotch teacher with a large mind and heart, who 
played his life drama on a small and dimly lighted stage, and lately 
died at the age of over seventy. He was a man of charming personality, 
an excellent conversationalist, who dabbled a good deal in science and 
wrote considerable pretty good poetry, read and commented in racy 
essays on many current topics, wrote charming letters, knew great 
men, and led in many ways an ideal life. The book is full of in¬ 
terest and should be in pedagogical libraries. 

Creative Myths of Primitive America in Relation to the Religious 
History and Mental Development of Mankind , by Jeremiah 
Curtin. Little, Brown and Co., Boston, 1898. pp. 530. 

This fascinating work consists of twenty-two stories, many of which 
were collected under the auspices of Major Powell, in which American 
aborigines have sought to give a more or less detailed account of the 
world and things in it. Most describe an earlier order of existence and 
method of conduct on which life was patented, and this had two stages, 
one of harmony and one of conflict, and everything but man is the 
outcome of this period. He stands apart, alone. In all these stories, 
there is no reference to white man or to any other race than the Indian. 
The animal names, which designate nearly all the chief actors, add 
greatly to the mystery and interest of this book. Convenient notes 
and etymologies conclude the volume. 

The Art of Teaching , by David Salmon. Longmans, Green and Co., 
New York, 1898. pp. 289. 

This little manual is extremely practical and comprehensive. It 
includes the general principles of teaching, questions, object lessons, 
with a section on each of the main school topics, Frobelism and sam¬ 
ple examination papers. The author has also written seven other 
text books on grammar, object lesson, composition, history, etc. If a 
teacher knew uothing of methods, and could have but one book, this 
is the best I know of its size. 

The Life of Henry Drummond , by George Adam Smith. London, 
1899. pp. 506. 

Professor Drummond is very fortunate in his biographer who has 
made this work eminently one of love, and every one will rise from its 
perusal with an inspiring ideal of a devoted life. The three chapters 
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of diaries of travel, and those upon the student movement and Ameri¬ 
can colleges, are of especial educational interest, 

Emile Zola , by Edouard Toulouse. Paris, 1896, pp. 285. 

This remarkable work is an attempt to apply the methods of histori¬ 
cal and direct observation to an eminent man. Each sensation, his 
power of attention, reaction time, assimilation, ideation, association, 
judgment, emotiveness, will, memory in different directions, power of 
speech, condition of all his organs, his heredity, the physical peculiar¬ 
ities and measurements, his general biography and many other points, 
are discussed at great length, and in a very interesting and suggestive 
way, which suggests how far behind in completeness all preceding 
biographical work has been. 

The Great Affirmations 0/ Religion , by Thomas R. Slicer. Hough¬ 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York, 1898. pp. 273. 

Mr. Slicer sub-titles his work an introduction to real religion not for 
beginners but for beginners again. It is made up of sixteen sermons 
by a Unitarian divine of New York City, which altogether constitute 
an admirable exposition of a creed based on the higher criticism from 
which it has extracted abundant practical applications. 

Have You a Slrong Will? by Charles G. Leland. George Redway, 
London, 1899. pp. 235. 

This is Hans Breitmann, who here undertakes to tell us how to de¬ 
velop will power or any other attribute of mind by the easy process 
of self-hypnotism. He thinks all mental faculties can now be influ¬ 
enced in what we have before regarded in a miraculous way, and even 
sets forth a new “art of memory.” Absolute self-control can thus 
be taught, and what is better yet an equable or calm state of mind under 
whatever provocations of grief or mortification. Best of all a kind 
of fascination by which others are charmed may also be measurably 
developed. 

Early Chapters in Science , by Mrs. W. Awdry. J. Murray, London, 
1899- PP- 348 . 

This is intended as a first book of botany, natural history, physiolo¬ 
gy, chemistry, etc., for young people, and is one of the best introduc¬ 
tions to science that has appeared in recent years. It contains illus¬ 
trations on nearly every page, and these appear to be well chosen and 
are often rudely executed to incite drawing. The first part teaches to 
observe and the second to question nature, and the whole is apparent¬ 
ly suggested hy Burt’s popular First Year in Scientific Knowledge, 
although this is said by the editor to be less like pemmican for the 
youthful mind. 

L % Ignoranceet I'/rrffi'exion , par L. G£rard-Varbt. F. Alcan, Paris, 
1898. pp. 296. 

This essay on objective psychology is the third we have received 
recently on the theme of ignorance. The author describes it as due 
to mental passivity and as really an invention. The relations of igno¬ 
rance to experience and intelligence, and particularly its relation to 
the will, are dwelt upon. Its effects on thought and action are most 
fully discussed. 

Der Alkoholismus , von Alfred Grotjahn. Leipzig, 1898. pp. 412. 

This is a timely work on the effects of alcohol upon circulation, 
nutrition, psychic action, the suggestion of intoxication cures, causes, 
extent, forms in different lands, and the method of cure, including 
legislation. It is a practical and concrete study of real value. 
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Die Spiele der Menschen , von Karl GrOOS. Jena, 1899. pp. 538. 

This work has for sometime been awaited with an ^interest which 
will not be disappointed. The playing activities of the different 
senses, of the motor and then the higher psychic faculties, are treated 
including experiments with intellect, feeling and will; and in the 
second part, the play activities of lower impulses are discussed, as 
plays of fighting, love, imitation and social functions. The theory of 
play is treated from the five standpoints of physiology, biology, psy¬ 
chology, aesthetics, sociology and pedagogy. 

Popular Education in England , by J. George Hodgins. Toronto, 
1899. pp. 77. 

The author is librarian of the educational department of Ontario, 
and has given us an admirable digest of the school system since the 
legislation of 1870, including the qualifications of teachers, new de¬ 
partures, defects, industrial training, university extension, etc. 

Psychologisches Lesebuch zusammengestellt mil RUcksicht auf pdd- 
agogische Verwertung, von S. Hoffmann. E. Wunderlich, Leip¬ 
zig, 1896. pp. 167. 

We have here a text book in psychology composed in a unique 
fashion, each topic being treated by a chapter from some well-known 
psychologist or pedagogue. Sigismund traces development of lan¬ 
guage from the first word to the first sentence. Formal education is 
extracted from Waitz, interest from Kearn and Steinthal, the sequence 
of concepts from Mequel, and so on for twenty-one chapters. 

Special Method in Natural Science , by Charles A. McMurry and 
Mrs. Lida B. McMurry. Bloomington, Ill., 1899. pp. 267. 
This makes the fourth of Dr. and Mrs. McMurry’s special methods 
in school subjects, the'others being on literature, history, reading and 
geography. Much more than half the book is given up to illustrative 
results for primary grades. Like all the work of Dr. McMurry, this 
is done with care and painstaking zeal. 

Through Nature to God, by John Fiske. Houghton, Mifflin and 
Co., Boston, 1899. PP- I 94 - 

This is a collection of thirty-two brief and somewhat miscellaneous 
papers, which are grouped under three separate heads: the mysteries 
of evil, the cosmic roots of love and self-sacrifice, the everlasting 
reality of religion. 

L'Education Nouvelle , par Edmond Demolins. Paris, pp. 320. 

“ This is not a book, it is an act. We are trying to create in France 
a new type of school more appropriate to the exigencies of actual life. 
This school will open in an old but reconstructed chateau in October, 
1899.” It seems to be inspired by and to some extent modeled after 
the English school of Abbotsholme and Bedales. It is situated like 
it, in the beautiful country of Normandy, three kilometers from the 
nearest station, and its end “ is to make men as rapidly as possible, 
morally, intellectually and physically.” Children are not received 
under eight years of age or above fifteen. Work in the garden, in the 
field, visiting farms, factories, and predominantly scientific and modern 
courses of study characterize all of these schools. 

Les Fran^ais d'aujourd'hui , par Edmond Demolins. Paris, pp. 465. 

This is a very frank characterization of his native laud by this bril¬ 
liant author, and is dedicated to Le Play. It is devoted to the charac¬ 
terization of the social types in the south and center and has had a 
great sale. The various zones characterized are pastoral, the fruit pro- 
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duciug, the zone of little farms and that of great ones, and that which 
tends toward communism of land. 

A Study of the Kindergarten , by Frederic Burk and Caroline 
Frrar Burk. San Francisco, 1899. pp. 123. 

This co-operative study, dedicated to Dr. G. Stanley Hall, was car¬ 
ried out during the past school year by Dr. Burk with the co-operation 
of a number of his teachers. Some of the topics treated are: The 
neurological conditions of the kindergarten child; its physical cul¬ 
ture ; play, language, music; love of nature; counting and number; 
moral training; spontaneous choice and use of kindergarten material. 
Most of the articles are brief and their value is mainly suggestive. 
The pamphlet, however, is exceedingly appetizing and stimulating, 
and is recommended to the careful attention of all interested. 

The Pedagogues , by Arthur Stan wood Pier. Small, Maynard & 
Co., Boston, 1899. pp. 287. 

This is rather a light story of the Harvard Summer School, which 
soon becomes a love story with a happy denouement. 

VEnfant, par COMTESSK Nacla. E. Flammarion, Paris, 1899. pp. 203. 

This little compend is a collection of interesting and rather lively 
papers on education in the cradle, aesthetic, moral, physical and senti¬ 
mental education, with one chapter on physical and another on moral 
defects. 

Autobiography of a Child . Wm. Blackwood & Sons, London, 1899. 
pp. 299. 

This anonymously printed book, said to have been written by Han¬ 
nah Lynch, appears to be a probable and truthful record of her own 
or some one's life during childhood, starting with the earliest reminis¬ 
cences and proceeding toward maturity, but the author has elsewhere 
stated that it is a purely imaginative sketch. It is at any rate marked 
by a high degree of verisimilitude and is written in a sprightly and 
interesting style, and might be regarded as a human document or 
a return of some value on several child study topics. 



